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attained in this latter field may actually throw light upon some obscure 
questions of biology. Why depend wholly upon the microscope when a macro- 
scopic view is obtainable? If analogy is a weak reliance, its evidence can 
scarcely be more doubtful than that of the microscope in extreme cases. 

All this is rather exciting; it really seems that new paths may be opened up 
by the use of the freer method of analysis which the author advocates. It 
must indeed be admitted that in some cases the analogies actually seem, if not 
far-fetched, at least to some extent dragged in; they do not invariably appear 
to be integral parts of the process of discovery — yet they are in every case 
suggestive. 

However arrived at — and they could not have been reached except by a 
mind unattached either to a system or to a school — many of the conclusions 
are striking and seem likely to prove fertile. Especially remarkable is the 
whole chapter on "Repair in Evolution". At first blush, nothing would seem 
more improbable than that the conditions we call abnormal are the very 
causes of evolutionary progress, yet the proofs are very striking; and as one 
reads, one becomes more and more convinced that Mr. Roberts, with his 
singular independence of thought, is at least weaning us from a rather stupid 
prepossession. The mere "survival of the fittest" is an obviously insufficient 
explanation, and as one considers the matter one becomes increasingly aware 
of the nicety with which the function of repair fits into the whole scheme of 
things as vera causa. At last one is fully prepared to accept the strange 
statement that "physiology in the sense of perfected action is an ideal of 
living structure, and no sooner seen than lost, while a morbid or semi-morbid 
condition due to over-stress and the reactions of repair, is the true norm of 
evolution." 

Underlying this idea and all else in the book is the conception of life as the 
result of a "hostile symbiosis". The component parts of an organism — the 
tissues of a living body, and men in society — do indeed peacefully cooperate, 
yet there is in all cases a suppressed mutual hostility. This hostility is not 
merely a destructive force (though it is potentially disruptive) but acts 
normally in its various forms as the necessary stimuli of the conjoint individual. 
This conception is used in a somewhat surprising manner to explain the 
phenomena of malignancy and those of immunity. Even nutrition, the 
author points out, is but a case of immunity. 

On the whole, this book tends in a fascinating way to enlarge one's view of 
the universe. One is inclined to endorse the opinion of Professor B. J. Col- 
lingwood, who says that the work contains "some suggestions that are closely 
allied to genius". 

The New Idealism. By May Sinclair. New York: The MacMillan 
Company. 

Unlike science, philosophy appears to be justified not by its immediate 
results, but rather by the fact that minds of a certain kind and degree of 
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development must have their fling at it. From the earliest historic times men 
have philosophized, and if philosophizing could somehow be prohibited, the 
results would no doubt be as calamitous as if we should try to abolish poetry or 
religion. Possibly Mr. Morley Roberts would call philosophy a social catalyst 
or enzyme. In plainer language it seems to be a powerful stimulus tending to 
awaken and activate minds. Though the actual advantages derived from 
metaphysics cannot be very exactly pointed out, one would not be surprised 
to find that the total disuse of the metaphysical function would lead to a mental 
or moral overgrowth somewhere or to the lapse of some necessary activity. 
Be this as it may, Miss Sinclair's book is unquestionably stimulating. The 
author's extraordinary liveliness and her occasionally remarkable lucidity 
have enabled her to write a treatise which anyone not hopelessly repelled by 
the subject matter can read with enjoyment. 

Substantially the major part of the work is a criticism of the New Realism. 
Now the New Realism is a formidable thing; it is wise with the wisdom 
derived from modem science and from all past failures in epistemology. Never- 
theless, even this theory is, like all philosophy, a thing in the making. One 
should not, therefore, be unduly pained or surprised if one appears to discover 
in it incongruities of inconceivabilities fatal to its complete acceptance; nor 
need one exclude the probability that by proper emendations, or by methods 
analogous to the addition of epicycles, the theory may be made to survive the 
seemingly fatal criticisms. What one can expect from a discussion of this 
kind is mainly a better ordering of conceptions, a discipline promotive of the 
clearest thought — not final results. If not pursued too far such an exercise is 
rather exhilarating — and Miss Sinclair hardly carries it beyond the limit of 
human tolerance. 

In the New Realism, however, are found certain ways of thinking of which 
even idealism must take account — notably the time-space or space-time idea 
as developed by Professor Alexander. But this apparently is something that 
idealism can accept since it is not inconsistent with the immanence of spirit. 
"If Space-Time," writes Miss Sinclair, "can evolve a universe, why drag in 
God? And, instead of dragging Him in at the end, since dragged in He must 
be, 'to satisfy the religious consciousness,' why not drag Him in at the begin- 
ning, assume that energy is essentially spiritual and that God is the spiritual 
being of Space-Time, and satisfy the metaphysical consciousness as well?" 

The main points in Miss Sinclair's defense of idealism rest upon two dis- 
tinctions. The first is the distinction between mind as an element in the 
universe and the individual mind. The realist objection that being and 
knowing cannot be the same is susceptible of proof only as regards the latter; 
it is good only against solipsism, which nobody takes a bit more seriously 
than the realist does. As regards the former element, it is mere assertion. 
There is nothing to show that in the ultimate consciousness being and knowing 
may not be the same. 

The second distinction is that between primary and secondary consciousness, 
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and here lies Miss Sinclair's real, original contribution to the defense of ideal- 
ism. Professor Alexander says: "I am aware of my awareness as I strike a 
stroke or wave a farewell. My awareness and my being aware of it are 
identical. I experience a tree as I strike a man or wave a flag." To which 
Miss Sinclair replies: "My experience of a tree is my awareness of the tree. 
Quite obviously, mere awareness is awareness, and it is not a tree. Aware- 
ness of awareness has no content but awareness; and in this logical sense the 
two are identical. They are, that is to say, identical in essence but not in 
existence, for the two awarenesses are numerically distinct." 

It all sounds tremendously mediaeval and scholastic: yet there is an interest- 
ing point here. In effect Miss Sinclair accuses her opponents of an error in in- 
trospection. What they say of consciousness is true of secondary conscious- 
ness, but not of primary consciousnes, and so being and being known may 
after all be the same. 

To the layman it seems that the process of endeavoring to get at reality by 
an analysis of thought inevitably involves a final definition of consciousness, 
and that consciousness very probably cannot be defined. But so far as the 
book under consideration is concerned, one may well regard the game as 
drawn — idealism being at best a permissible way of thinking. In many cases, 
Miss Sinclair seems to have made out a case sufficiently strong to shift the 
burden of disproof from her own shoulders to those of her opponents. But 
even this appears to be a considerable gain. It would be rather awful, one 
cannot help thinking, if the mind could really be bound down to any of the 
theories of knowledge that have been advocated. Miss Sinclair's criticism 
resists a kind of scholastic tendency in the new philosophy and in this way 
strikes one as a liberating work. What is more, her defense of idealism has 
provoked the author to think certain thoughts about the nature of Deity and 
the mystery of evil, which, though not of course final, are hopeful and pro- 
motive of life. Surely a way of thinking which, not being demonstrably false 
or ultimately harmful, does enable one by its provisional acceptance to feel 
better adjusted to the universe, is a pure gain. Such pragmatic commenda- 
tion Miss Sinclair's work appears richly to deserve. 



A Glance Toward Shakespeare. By John Jay Chapman. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Mr. Chapman's little books seem generally to be more desirable than other 
people's big books. Indeed, one sometimes wishes that there were more 
writers nowadays who understood the art of saying much in little. Mr. 
Chapman is one of the few moderns who can write aphoristically and yet ex- 
press something worth while. Not even Samuel Butler in his Notebook is 
more compactly suggestive than is this writer, or succeeds in producing stronger 
conviction — without argument. 

So felicitous are Mr. Chapman's sayings that one is constantly tempted to 



